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There are many high notes, many more 
poetic In the sense of color than that, but 
those high notes show that Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters has a great future. He is a powerful 
man if he gets to seeing life whole. He 
sees life clearly as far as he sees it, but 
he does not see it whole as yet; his new 
book has a great deal of beauty in it. I 
think Robert Frost and Edgar Lee Masters 
are the most vital of any of the group. 
They do not write absolutely free verse, 



and no doubt these new forms will assimi- 
late with the old forms and modify them. 
An interesting book, lately out, called "The 
new world," by Witter Bynner, is written 
in an unconventional form with infrequent 
rhyme. And we will find that through 
Edgar Lee Masters and Robert Frost and 
all of these others there will be an assimila- 
tion; the new forms will modify the old 
forms and we shall have a certain freedom 
within the law. 



MODERN DRAMA AS AN EXPRESSION OF DEMOCRACY 



By Robekt Gilbert Welsh, New York 



Shortly after Miss Plummer assigned to 
me this topic, "Modern drama as an expres- 
sion of democracy," there came the dis- 
concerting intelligence that the trouble 
with our American drama was precisely 
that, — too much democracy. 

At least, so Winthrop Ames said at the 
dinner given to Miss Julia Marlowe and 
Edward H. Sothern on their recent and 
lamented retirement from the stage. You 
remember Winthrop Ames as the manager 
of our least democratic playhouses, — the 
New Theater that was, and the Little 
Theater that still is, — occasionally. 

"I think we shall diagnose the trouble 
with our stage more accurately," Mr. Ames 
is reported to have said, "if we say that the 
average isn't as high as it ought to be. The 
good plays are so submerged and over- 
whelmed by a flood of inferior rubbish that 
they seem to have been lost in the shuffle. 
I believe that the average quality of good 
plays has declined for these four reasons: 
America is a democracy ; we have free pub- 
lic schools; unexampled material pros- 
perity; and labor unions. 

"For these reasons those in America who 
have been called peasants abroad have ad- 
vanced a stride in the social scale, increas- 
ing the middle class and quintupling the 
number of our theater-goers. A whole new 
section of the public has sufficient mental 



advancement and spending money to be- 
come patrons of the drama." 

According to Mr. Ames, all that this new 
great clientele wants is a "show," a simple, 
rapid, exciting story told in terms of ac- 
tion. They care nothing for such things 
as character delineation, psychological 
analysis or subtleties of dialogue — the 
things that make for dramatic literature. 

They become the general public and the 
managers are forced to cater to them. 

"The trouble with the drama now, and 
for several years past," continued Mr. 
Ames, "is that it is dominated by a great, 
new, eager, childlike, tasteless, honest, 
crude, general public. And as for blaming 
anyone for it — well, it is pretty poor fun 
blaming a great primal force like gravita- 
tion or democracy." 

However Mr. Ames may feel about it, 
democracy is finding its expression more 
and more in our drama. 

And why not, pray? Are we not a 
democracy? 

The aim of modern drama should be to 
mirror every phase of life and embrace 
every strata of society, and if it achieves 
that aim it will indeed be a democratic art. 

As it is, our theater is in a period of up- 
heaval and change. There are shifting 
currents. All is unsettled. 

Even in the midst of the many pieces 
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which New York as a producing center 
spills annually over the country, — that long 
stream of musical comedies, revues, bur- 
lesques, crook plays, sex plays and the 
numerous farces of high life and low, — 
even in this mighty stream of undis- 
tinguished "shows," there may be found 
the play of ideas, the play that is original, 
that voices the social, and therefore the 
democratic ideal, for democracy is a social 
philosophy. 

Oddly enough, if one takes into consid- 
eration the dramatic output in this demo- 
cratic country during the season just 
closed, he will find that this voice of social 
democracy speaks not so clearly in our own 
creations as in those of foreign dramatists, 
and not in new plays but most pointedly in 
those that won their position not alone on 
foreign stages but in seasons now past. 

These signal plays are three, — John Gals- 
worthy's "Justice," George Bernard Shaw's 
"Major Barbara" and Gerhard Haupt- 
mann's "The Weavers." 

Let us take the last-named first. 

Every day when I go through Thirty- 
sixth street from Fifth to Sixth avenues 
on my way to the New York Herald Build- 
ing, I pass certain quiet, wistful persons. 
Only by close observation in this daily 
passing have I learned that they are the 
pickets of the garment makers' strike, and 
I realize with a curious thrill that these 
persons in the heart of one of the richest 
and most democratic cities in the world are 
actually facing starvation in a conflict 
which has some similarity to the conflict in 
"The Weavers." The wage earners in this 
present struggle represent industrial prog- 
ress and democracy, while the manufactur- 
ers stand for a despotism tempered by 
anarchy. 

Although now twenty-five years old, "The 
Weavers" is as contemporaneous as if it 
were written yesterday. It deals with the 
Silesian weavers of the last century, and 
Hauptmann wrote out of his own experi- 
ence. His father was one of the weavers. 

Here is a tragic panorama showing, in its 
five episodes, various stages in the misery 



of the weavers from patient suffering to 
despair, revolt, riot and ruin. 

Academic criticism would probably deny 
that the work is a play, judged by accepted 
standards of dramatic construction. Some 
critics claim that it is propaganda rather 
than drama. On the other hand, it has 
been described as a work of genius inspired 
by a humane and philanthropic purpose 
and infused with a great dramatic ideal. 

The first episode depicts the rich manu- 
facturer from whose office miserable pit- 
tances are doled out for their hard labor 
to starving wretches who are too destitute 
to rebel. 

In the next episode we are brought into 
a weaver's hovel, where the starving folk 
are shown, feasting, if you please, on dead 
dogs. Here they are given brandy by a dis- 
charged soldier. Under its baleful influ- 
ence they are awakened from torpor to re- 
volt. 

Again the scene changes, this time to an 
inn where the soldier is rallying the dis- 
contents. More drinks, excited discussions, 
and the weavers are ready for any rash 
undertaking. 

We are next carried to the house of the 
tyrannical manufacturer. The maddened 
weavers rush in and as the owner escapes 
with his family, the mob destroys his house 
and machines. 

The rioters disperse the soldiers in the 
final episode. This reflection on military 
efficiency was too much for the Prussian 
censor and the play was barred in Ger- 
many. Only after many exciting episodes 
was it finally produced there. 

"The Weavers" was produced in English 
in New York City last December by Ema- 
nuel Reicher, the distinguished actor who 
had been responsible for the original Ger- 
man production. In spite of his own dif- 
ficulty with English, and the hard task of 
marshalling the crowds in the scenes, Mr. 
Reicher made a production that compelled 
serious attention. The play had a measure 
of success in New York even in an unpopu- 
lar playhouse in a part of the city now con- 
sidered inconvenient, although the Circus 
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and th« Horse Show are given annually 
under the same roof. 

It was in this same Garden Theater in a 
corner of the huge Madison Square Garden 
that Richard Mansfield, E. S. Willard, Mme. 
Modjeska, Mme. Bernhardt, the elder Co- 
quelin, Otis Skinner and other famous 
players have appeared. 

The play was taken to Chicago. Its stay 
there was brief. Here is its ironic dis- 
missal by Percy Hammond in The Chicago 
Tribune: 

"For some reason or other this commu- 
nity failed to react to Herr Hauptmann's 
threnody of hunger and woe among the 
looms of Silesia in the early '40s, and it 
was still after last evening's utterance at 
the Princess theater. Weary and worn 
fingers, eyelids heavy and red, pathetic ap- 
petites which welcomed stray dog saut6, 
mean nothing, it seems, to those who in 
this sector of culture pay to go to the play. 
And so "The Weavers" was as an unheard 
Miserere, uplifted in a desert of comfort 
and ease. Why we neglected to don this 
hair shirt of the drama, especially when 
it was so earnestly prescribed by the au- 
thorities in New York, may not definitely 
be indicated. It is the dependable black 
and white stuff of the theater — the em- 
ployers all black, the employes all white, 
suffering and pitiable and righteously re- 
bellious. It is said that happy persons like 
to see the distress of unhappy persons in a 
play, but perhaps Silesian sorrows are too 
remote. Besides, the people of a nation 
whose anthem begins with 'O say' may 
easily be cold to a revolution whose hymn, 
as in 'The Weavers,' goes thus: 

The justice to us weavers dealt 
Is bloody, cruel, and hateful; 

Our life's one torture long drawn out, 
For Lynch law we'd be grateful." 

That inflammatory quatrain by the 
Silesian Irving Berlin inspires me almost 
as much as Eddie Foy does when he sings, 
reassuringly, in vaudeville, "America, I 
love you, and there are a million more like 
me!" 

Galsworthy's "Justice," the next play in 
our trio, was first produced by Miss Harris- 



man in Manchester, England, a half dozen 
years ago. A little later in 1910, it was 
produced by Charles Frohman in his reper- 
tory theater at the Duke of York's in 
London. 

After only eleven performances it was 
withdrawn, but not before it had made so 
marked an impression on those who saw it, 
that the prison system of England was re- 
vised because of its plea for the prisoner. 

The group spirit enters into both "The 
Weavers" and "Justice." In the Haupt- 
mann drama the hero is a group — "The 
Weavers" themselves. In "Justice" the 
villain is a group — and the audience is the 
villain. So skillfully does Galsworthy ar- 
raign modern social conditions that the 
audience inevitably feels itself responsible 
for the tragedy. 

John D. Williams, a young American 
manager, trained in Charles Frohman's of- 
fice, produced the play here last spring 
amidst many dubious head-shakings. 

You may have heard Walter Prichard 
Eaton's story anent the first performance 
at New Haven. He came out from the 
theater with Professor Phelps of the Eng- 
lish Department of Yale University. 

"Oh, Professor," said one of the audi- 
ence, "wasn't it depressing?" 

"Madam," responded Professor Phelps, 
"nothing is depressing, — except dullness." 

There were seven New York managers 
at that first performance. Not one of them 
had the courage to open the doors of his 
theater to the play. At the Candler 
Theater, where it was presented, two hun- 
dred persons were turned away on the 
second night and the play has been given 
before crowded houses. It closes on Sat- 
urday night only because the actors need 
a rest and the theatrical season is over. 

"Justice" is a modern realistic tragedy, 
simple yet poignant. It is a protest against 
impersonal justice with its crushing in- 
human force. It is this justice which in 
its relentless revolution picks up a 
lawyer's clerk in London who has forged a 
check in order to get money to help the 
woman he loves in her desperate effort to 
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get away from a brutal husband who ill- 
treats her and her children. 

Falder at his trial is a pitiable figure. 
It is a fair enough trial, too, but the ma- 
jesty and machinery of the law are shown 
in all their inhuman action and Falder is 
sent away for two years. 

The prison scene follows with a heart- 
rending picture of the awful results of 
solitary confinement with the collapse of 
the prisoner into something close to mad- 
ness. 

Finally, Falder is shown in the final act, 
a broken human being, unable to live up 
to his parole and finally, in despair, plung- 
ing to death from a balcony. 

A well-known jurist once said to John 
Galsworthy, "I don't think your play 'Jus- 
tice' is adapted to American conditions." 

"I forget my answer," said Mr. Gals- 
worthy, "but it ought to have been this: 
Human nature is the same the world over. 

"The machinery, the setting through 
which this story of the dispensation of 
'Justice' is presented may be peculiar to 
Britain, but the essential features, the 
usual blind disproportion of the whole 
business, the departmentalism, the self- 
preservative attitude of Society, and the 
emotions at work are the same in whatever 
white man's country you choose to take. 

"The play is a picture of the human 
herd's attitude toward an offending mem- 
ber — heads down, horns pointed — and of its 
blind trampling of him out. A picture 
painted in facts — as all written pictures 
must be — facts which happen to be Eng- 
lish, hut which might just as well have 
been American or Austrian or Dutch. 

"If you do not look through them to what 
lies behind, you have missed the gist and 
meaning of the play. 'Justice' is a machine 
that, when someone has given it the start- 
ing push, rolls on of itself. 

"That is true with you as with us, and 
will most probably be true in the time of 
our children's children; if you don't be- 
lieve this, attend your courts and prisons, 
not as a jurist, but as an observer of life as 
a whole; and ask of those who are under 
the wheels. 



"You may not, in America, give vent to 
your self-preservative herd Instinct in simi- 
lar trial procedure, in solitary confinement, 
in tickets of leave, but you do in other 
ways, whenever someone has given the 
starting push. 

"Your institutions may be different from 
ours, may be more enlightened — I know 
not; but your human nature is the same. 
The great majority of you will stand shoul- 
der to shoulder against erring members 
of your community, just as we do here. 
You are as liable, or nearly, to stick a label 
on a man and have done with him. In 
your huge and yet loosely-knit country of 
many states, an offender no doubt has 
more chance of escaping the results of the 
initial branding than he has in Europe, but 
that's a mere incident, and not the conse- 
quence of a different spirit. 

"No! You also are civilized human be- 
ings with the same social instincts of self- 
preservation and defense; the same fears of 
not doing your duty to society; the same 
wholesale, perhaps you would rather call 
it wholesome, blindness — inevitable and 
right, you say. So be it. I would merely 
draw your attention to the disproportionate 
result which generally ensues. 

"In this way I have set down the main 
truth as I see it; cleared my conscience of 
a bit of vision. If you in America do not 
think it true because your rules of evidence 
are not the same, your judges less formal, 
your cells more open and your uniforms a 
different color, I am sorry, because those 
things to me seem mere surface differences. 

"But, if, divested of its superficial trap- 
pings, — the trappings with which an Eng- 
lishman whose deliberately chosen method 
is that of actuality, must necessarily clothe 
the story, if, seen naked, seen to the heart, 
the play still seems to you untrue, that will 
mean a difference of vision, not between 
an Englishman and Americans, but be- 
tween one human being and others, and 
each will hold to his own as men ever must, 
without regret. 

"Hearts are deep wells. If only they who 
khow what lies at the bottom of their own 
and other hearts alone were allowed to 
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'give the machine the starting push,' your 
prisons and ours would stand empty. This 
play does not suggest that we pursue jus- 
tice to the point of such a calamity as that; 
but it does perhaps invite us all to look 
into those deep wells 'before we lift a finger 
to set the wheels of justice rolling.' " 

The third play, "Major Barbara," was 
written more than a decade ago. Probably 
because it deals with the manufacture of 
munitions, Miss Grace George included the 
piece in her brilliant series of standard 
comedies at the Playhouse. 

I need not remind you that its author, 
George Bernard Shaw, excels as an expon- 
ent of the Democratic Social Ideal. He is a 
better philosopher than dramatist, but his 
command of wit, dialogue and dialectic 
make his plays absorbing. 

Moreover, the comedy is absorbing in it- 
self. There is splendid character drawing 
throughout. Major Barbara, the heroine, 
is a wealthy English girl who works for 
the aid of the poor in the London slums 
through the Salvation Army. 

You who have read the play or have seen 
the noteworthy production made by Miss 
George remember its value as a scourge of 
certain social hypocrisies. Poverty and in- 
efficiency are among the many evils that 
Shaw flails. You remember that ironic 
moment when Major Barbara discovers 
that the money to carry on her Salvation 
Army work is supplied by Badger, the 
whisky manufacturer, and her own father, 
the maker of munitions. 

The aim of the modern drama with 
democratic impulses should be to mirror 
every phase of life and embrace every 
strata of society. We need hardly remind 
ourselves that the radical dramatists of to- 
day caught their chief inspiration from 
Ibsen, the uncompromising iconoclast, who 
sought to tear down all false ideals, all 
shams, all hypocrisy. 

We cannot go fully into his plays here. 
Suffice to cite two, "The pillars of society," 
in which Consul Bernick tries to build his 
life on a lie and in the course of the play 
learns that the Spirit of Truth and the 
Spirit of Freedom are the true pillars of 



society, and "The doll's house," with its 
argument for the individual freedom of 
woman. There is no need here to go more 
deeply into his works, familiar as they are 
to librarians, in printed if not in acted 
form. 

Prom Ibsen we turn to Strindberg, the 
Swedish dramatist, with his repulsive but 
salutary studies of certain types of modern 
woman. 

We find in the German dramatist Suder- 
mann and some of his contemporaries a 
revolt against sentimentalism. He was 
among the first of the modern German 
dramatists to treat on social topics and to 
discuss the pressing questions of the day. 
We have already touched on the work oi 
his confrere. 

Brieux in France has been as keen and 
forceful as Shaw, Galsworthy and others 
in England, and Hauptmann, Sudermann 
and others in Germany. 

Brieux' best known work in this country, 
"Damaged goods," you have read, I am 
sure, in order to determine whether it 
should go on your shelves or no. 

In our own country there was a time 
when the drama of social democracy was 
represented by nothing better than a senti- 
mental dramatization of "Uncle Tom's 
cabin." In that same day we had Joseph 
Jefferson's "Rip Van Winkle," but it was 
"Jo Jeff's" remarkable presentation of the 
lovable old Rip that caught the public and 
not the play as a worthy piece of stage 
architecture. 

I suppose the impetus toward a native 
American drama were what the frivolous 
call "By Gosh!" plays. "The old home- 
stead," the first play many of us ever saw, 
is a type. So is "Way down East," with 
its hapless heroine turned out into the 
blinding snowstorm. It was from such 
cheap dramas as these that audiences 
turned eagerly to James A. Heme's "Shore 
Acres," a play of simple warmth worthy to 
be called an American folk play. 

Our civil war gave an inspiration to 
American dramatists which cannot be over- 
looked. Bronson Howard's "Shenandoah" 
and William Gillette's "Held by the 
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enemy" carried the American drama a 
little further along. Augustus Thomas in 
his "Alabama" wrote a beautiful pastoral 
which came at a time when the South was 
recovering from its war-wounds. The scene 
in which a bird's nest is discovered in the 
mouth of an old cannon was a parable that 
spake peace at the right moment. 

Mr. Thomas, now turning toward sunset, 
has written several plays that stand as dis- 
tinct achievements in the American drama 
of the twentieth century. "The witching 
hour" is the most natural, the most 
thoughtful and the most interesting of his 
plays. Telepathy and hypnotism are his 
themes, and they are handled deftly in a 
play with warm human quality, naturally 
and strongly told. 

Not long after "The witching hour" was 
produced I asked a Frenchwoman on the 
way back to her native land that bromidic 
question, What is the most distinctively 
American thing she had seen in this coun- 
try? 

She was not aware that I was specially 
interested in the theater and I have no 
doubt of the truth of her reply. 

"It was a play," she said, "called 'The 
easiest way.' " 

You remember that Eugene Walter wrote 
it. He made of it a remorseless study of 
a pitiful and plentiful phase of life in "the 
tenderloin." 

Its heroine is a pretty girl, frail and 
weak-willed. She escapes from an unhappy 
marriage to the stage, where a rich broker 
"protects" her, as the saying is. Presently 
she falls in love with a young man and 
tries to lead a straight life until he can 
make enough money to come for her and 
marry her. 

She is not a capable actress — merely the 
sort to whom a certain type of manager 
gives certain rdles because the girl has a 
rich broker to back her. 

But without her rich broker's help she 
fails to get work, and growing shabby and 
hungry, she finally returns to him for more 
"protection." 

When the young man comes for her, at 
last, she tries to slip away with him but the 



broker discovers her intention and makes 
plain to the young man the relations be- 
tween them. 

Both men throw her over pitilessly and 
the final scene shows her starting out for 
the life of the streets. 

Not a pretty story, — certainly not. Its 
strength lies in its uncompromising truth 
to certain unsavory phases of life. 

Mr. Walter has written several other 
plays, none so biting as this. It led the 
way for many wearisome imitations. 

Eugene Walter possesses realistic power 
without the illumination of an Ibsen or a 
Galsworthy. His plays are a reporter's 
transcripts of certain vital truths, but he 
does not see deeply enough. Here, in his 
plays, is life itself, raw and crude rather 
than life transfused into beauty by an 
artist. But the fact that a present day 
manager was found with the courage to 
produce "The easiest way" was a long 
step on the arduous path of the dramatist 
who dares to express our democratic life as 
he sees it. 

There are other young and aspiring writ- 
ers for the stage. Their work you know. 
In some cases it is on your shelves and not 
on the stage itself because it has not yet 
won the confidence of timid or limited pro- 
ducing managers. The growing and com- 
mendable habit of publishing plays brings 
many works to your shelves which would 
otherwise fail to reach the public. 

Just one thing more. 

It may be that the real theater of democ- 
racy is now with us, not fully recognized, 
indeed, not fully developed. 

Horace Traubel, who was the secretary 
and is the literary executor of that great 
exponent of democracy, Walt Whitman, de- 
fines the new theater in this way: 

"As I have said again and again to Gor- 
don Craig and Percy Mackaye, while you 
are getting ready to hand a theater down 
to the people, the people have got ahead of 
you and are handing a theater up to you. 

"The movie is a crowd creation. It is 
preparing a future for the democracy. It 
can't be made the toy of the elite. 
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"You may call the movie house a theater 
or something else. If you refuse us all the 
old names, we'll find a new name for it. 

"It comes along as one of the profound 
revelations of the crowd life. 

"It may not bring with it the sanction 
of tradition. It needs no academic guaran- 
tee. 



"No other audience includes so many di- 
verse classes, individuals, talents, fools, 
philosophers, nobodies, somebodies. 

"It's the first democratic audience. It's 
the introduction of a new dramatic and 
pictorial era! 

"It throws out a net which catches the 
universal man!" 



SOME OF THE PEOPLE WE WORK FOR 



By John Fosteb Cabb, Director, Immigrant Publication Society, New York 



It's work with the immigrant, of course 
— as the jeering cynic says, "doing good to 
one's fellow man at the other end of a 
book." Rejoicing in my equivocal title, my 
first thought is to turn an admiring mirror 
toward your busy selves, and to show some- 
thing of the rapid development and prog- 
ress of a library movement that within a 
few years has become both nation-wide and 
wonderfully efficient in patriotic service. 
Yet it has been accomplished so quietly that 
a campaigning propagandist has found it 
possible to ask: "Why don't the libraries 
do something for the Americanization of 
the immigrant?" 

What I shall have to say must be largely 
concerned with individual results, and, 
above all, with the opportunities of the 
work. But I must also tell something of 
the magnitude of actual accomplishment, 
and of the remarkable way in which the 
libraries have adapted existing methods 
and machinery, with plentiful invention, to 
this new problem — new in its present in- 
terest and great extent. 

Let me begin by saying that our Society, 
to a greater or less extent, has had the 
privilege of the co-operation of more than 
five hundred public libraries in our par- 
ticular work for the immigrant. With a 
considerable number of them, we have a 
friendly and frequent correspondence, that 
tells its own amazing story of results. But 
for the purpose of this talk, I have espe- 
cially sought the opportunity of knowing 
more intimately of the work now being 



done in the libraries of some twenty cities, 
that are very actively engaged in the edu- 
cation and Americanization of these for- 
eign-born friends of ours. 

In spite of its newness, much of the work 
has a background of many years of labor. 
There is a wide range of ingenious and 
successful experiment, yet the startling 
thing is the union in common purpose and 
method. I sometimes quote, as true of one, 
a method that is common to nearly all. 
Or I have caught a single activity, as it 
stood out, and have seemed to make it 
represent the complex work of a large and 
aggressive organization. I can here at- 
tempt no fairly comprehensive account of 
these undertakings — only a series of flash 
pictures, taken as the magnesium chanced 
to burn, that together, I hope, may have 
a certain truth of indication. As to the in- 
justice done, I mean later to make full 
amends. 

Let me give you some of the large, or 
illuminating, facts taken almost at random 
from the mass of these records, personal 
as well as formal. Bear in mind that these 
last two years have been years of 
exceptional difficulty. In the matter of for- 
eign literature, it has been impossible to 
purchase any books whatever from some of 
the nations now at war. Add to this, that 
during these two years many of our im- 
portant libraries have been forced, through 
lack of funds, to curtail work, to close 
stations or branches, discharge employes, 
buy fewer books. At such times new ven- 



